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ABSTRACT 

There are no quick and easy tips to motivating 
American Indian students into graduate education. The decision to 
make a commitment of time and money to graduate training, 
particularly at the doctoral level, and the ability to succeed in 
such a program, is affected by a number of factors: (1) parental and 
peer encouragement; (2) awareness of career options; (3) role models; 
(4) adequate academic preparation at the high school and 
undergraduate level; and (5) adequate financial and academic support 
services at the graduate level. No one factor can be identified as 
most iroortant. Any attempt to motivate students by addressing one of 
these factors must be undertaken with the awareness that all are 
related. Teachers and counselors must overcome the lack of effective 
family and pee;.* support systems for American Indian students at all 
levels of education. A basic fact is that American Indian adults 
often cannot motivate children because of their own low levels of 
education. Tribes can contribute to the prv9cess of motivation by 
providing scholarship support for college education, including 
graduate education. Most do so now. They should also see that their 
own community colleges or colleges in neighboring communities upgrade 
the educational opportunities of tribal members and make a commitment 
to encourage young people to become college teachers by promising 
jobs where possible. They might set up loan funds on the model of 
forgivable loans. For example, students who come back to the 
reservation to teach would be forgiven a certain part of the loan for 
each year of service. Most of all, tribes have to see that the 
development of human resources, their most important asset, is 
necessary to long-range developaent plans. They must realize that 
tribal members can benefit the tribe by being able to teach their 
Yr>ll«9«-l«vel skills to future generations. (JHZ) 
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AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION 



MOTIVATING AMERICAN INDIANS INTO GRADUATE STUDIES 



Qraduato 9(100811011 it important bocame it pravidM a loval of training that pro- 
vidi • pfofataional competanoe In araat auch as law, madicina, and higtwr aduca- 
lion. Thia digast WW daat with tha IMort that an^ 

><ona ooncaming highar aducation and graduata school, and ways of motivating 
Amadcan Indian studanta to saak thoaa dagraaa. 

Why ia gfaduala aducaUon Important lor Amartean Indian atudanta? 

Educatton bayond tha t>achaior% dagma lavai givas studanta incraasad 
toiowladga and SKpaftiaa and a widar ranga of caraar optiona t)acausa of thair 
spadalzad imowt a dga. Qfiduato aducsllon differs from undargraduato aducation 
bacauaa it damandtgraalarindapandanoa. Graduata students devatop tha at)ility 
Id analyze quaationa. do laaaarch on tham. and propoaa aolutions. In profaaaional 
areas sucTi aa law. aducation* medicine, and buainesa administration, graduate 
edumion provides training in the ways of carrying out professional ra8ponaft>iities 
in a vary specific manner. In academic areaa s^ch aa economics, political science, 
or sociology, graduate education provides mastery of a t>ody of Icnowledge that 
can t)e imparted to students. Research can t)enefit Indian trit)as and communities 
t>y providing new solutions to pfot)lems that may b9 confronting them. Teachers 
can train new generations of scholars. Graduate education can develop human 
Icnowledge; wtWch a pnlbMf the moat important resource that Indian people have. 

What la the main olMtacle to motivating American Indian atudanta Into 
graduate education? 

The main prot)lem in getting Indians mto graduate achoot is that there are so 
law of them who get into college. The drop-out rates for American Indian students 
are higher than lor whites and similar to or higher than those for other minority 
groups at all levHs of education from high school through college and graduate 
school. Only 55% of Indian students graduate from high school, as compared with 
83% of white students. Only 17% enter college, as compared with 38% of white 
students. Those who Or*duate from college with a bachelor's degree are about 
as Nkaty as white students to go on to graduate achod* but only 2% complete a 
graduate or professional degres, as compared with 8% of white students (Astin, 
1980). The problem is not so much in motivating those students who have suc- 
ceeded in college as it is in motivating them to stay in school to get a bachelor's 
de g ree a necessary pf]prequisite to a graduate degree. The problem goes back * 
9m\ further to the high drop out rates in high school. The real job of motivation 
must begin at the high school level. It is ttwre that students begin lo choose courses 
that wiH prepare them to succeed academically in college and in graduate school. 

timat factori^ motivate atudanta to gat graduate degreea? 

Career opportunities are the main motivator s tor students to pursue. These must 
be kept in the minds of students at ail levels of education. High school counselors 
must begin to tell students that they stKNitd prepare tor well-paying jobs. They 
should point out that many Indian people have succeeded in becoming lawyers, 
social wortwrs, and teachers. The majority of graduate degrees that Indians earn 
are in professional fields at the master's level. In 1979 (the latest yaar for which 
o o mpfsheniive figures are available)* almoat 30QJ0OO masters degrses were award- 
ed nationalty. of which 9991 or 03%, were received by Indian students. The largest 
numbers were in education (451). business (135), public affairs (81), and health 
(59). Thaee fields are generally perceived as important areas of professional sk- 
pertlaa in Indian communities. 

At the doctoral level, of the mors than 26J0OO doctoral degrees awarded by U.S. 
coNegaa and universities in 1981. 89 (Oa%) went to Amencan Indians. Of those, 
12wareintheUfsSciencee, 14 in the Social Sciences (the majonty in Psychology), 
and 42 (almoat haN) ware in Education. These numbers can be used to impress 
students with the need for Indian representation in graduate school. These figures 
alao iHustrate the fact that there are Indians who have nuule it through graduate 



What lactora muat eounaelom overcome In motivating Indian atudanta into 
gmduate ectiool? 

Itechers and counselors must overcome the lack of effective family and peer 
aupport systems for Indian students at all levels of education A basic factor is that 
Indian aduNs often cannot motivate Indian chiMren because of their own k>w levels 



of education. According to the 1980 census, only 52% of Indian people in the 4(K09 
age range had completed 17 years of school, wftile 14.2% of the white population 
(almost 3times as many) had completed that much. Thus, as a percentage of their 
respective populations. Indians who were in the age range to be responsible for 
college age cNMren in 1980 were much less likely to have completed graduate 
educalton themsalvsa They were not able to tell their chiklrsn what graduate educa- 
tton might demand or wfurt opportunitiea it might present. 

A eecond factor is tha income level of families. The costs of college education 
continue to increase, and have done so at ralea higher than tha inflation rata of 
the American economy. The 1980 census data ahowed. however, that the median 
income of Indtan families was $U724, while that of white families was $20jB3S. 
This difference indicaiea how difficult it is for an average Indian family to afford 
the costs of college education^especialty the costs of graduata educatkm which 
continue for a longer time. 

A third factor is the possible relationship between parental educattonal and in- 
come level and student scores on the Graduato Record Examinatkxi. The GRE 
is a widely used (although not universal) measurs of student potential to complete 
a graduate program. Tfiers is a demonstrable, although not causal, relattonship 
between parental educational and income level and student scores on the Graduate 
Record Examination. Some professtonal schools have specialized tests, such as 
the MOAT (Medical College Admisston Test), the GMAT (Graduato Management 
Admission Tm() and ttw LSAT (Law School Admission Test). 

Since tfte tests are used k)y mar> untversitres as part of the deciston-making 
process on graduate admissions, their importance is significant to the access of 
nvionty students to graduate education. Although research has shown that minority 
students consider that the tests are more crucial to graduate admission than do 
white students, graduate departments that use the tests do not make automatic 
decisions based on them. Counsetors shouki be aware of this fact ar«d convey 
ft to students. 

A fourth factor m the underrepresentation of Amencan Indians in graduato school 
is the nature of the colleges that they attend. In the fall of 1978, the largest percen- 
tages of Amencan Indian students enrolled in higher educatton were in 2-year col- 
leges (53% of the totaO. Only 12% were enrolled in universities, i.e., institutions 
that had some graduato programs. Students who enter Junkir colleges are substan- 
tially less likely to get a baccalaureate degree thun studenta who enter 4-year col- 
leges (Austin p. 41) The community colleges which serve Indian -reservattons. 
however, probably provide the only real opportunity for reservation resklenls to enter 
college programs 

Although college transfer programs are offered at virtually all Indian-controlled 
community colleges, the ma|Ority of students are enrolled m vocattonat programs. 
Tnbal councils must support the devetopment of their own trilMlly controlled com- 
munity colleges. These colleges must offer the kinds of t>asic liberal arts courses 
(n writing skills, sciences, social sciences, and humanities that wiU prspare students 
to transfer to 4-year colleges Tnbal education specialists shoukj seek the a8sistar>ce 
of teachers at those colleges in structuring curricula to meet the requiremento of 
transfer. An important issue in transferability of junior college courses is their com- 
paratNlity to courses offered at the 4-year institutton. IhtMl community colleges 
must begin to devetop agreements with state institutions to assure that students 
will be able to transfsr ther units. Instructors and counsetors at the Juntor colleges 
need to be abto to advise students to take those courses that will transfer. 

Indian students who attend 4-year instituttons are less likely than white students 
to go to universities which offer graduate programs (19.7% of white students do; 
only 125% of Indian studento). They are thus less likely to be exposed to the pro- 
cess of research that is the heart of academic graduate educatkm. They are lass 
likely to be taught by professors who are actively engaged in research. They do 
not see graduate students at work Students who express an interest in graduate 
education shouki be encouraged strongly to attend an institutton that has txMh 
undergraduate and graduate programs 

Roto models are another factor in motivating Indian students into certoin kinds 
of graduato education Indian students at the undergraduate level see few Indian 
graduato students and probably even fewer Indian teachers. According to a report 
by the Carnegto Foundation t>ased on a survey of college teachers in 1982-83» 
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WM can dona to motivata Indian atudanta to aaak giaduata aducatlon? 

Tha lint alap is to oonvinca students that a graduate degree is an important 
waana of obtaining emptoymant. TNs is not difficult since virtually all students wtw 
aRpfOoa an imarast in graduate education are interested in fields such as law or 
buainaas adnMalration, which promise employntant after a 2 or 3 year period of 
training. Tha majority of Indian students who want to go to graduate school have 
choaan pi qia asi onal areas such as law, puk>lic health, social welfare, education. 
tMkiaaa administration, or medicine. Role models wfMCh meet the expressed rteeds 
of tha Indian communities are available in these areas. They also provide the pro- 
mise of we l paying poeitions after making a relatively short-term invustment of time 
and money. 

Tha availability of special funds and speoal programs which support graduate 
aducalion la aiao axtramaly important as a motivator. The establishment of special 

idian students to pursue graduate education 

I administration will look to the existence of 



I aa a maanaof motMiiM Indian students to pursue graduate education 
may amaH a Calch-22 situation. The administration will look to the existence of 
an Indian constituency lor such a program at the institutmn, while the purpose 
of aat a bW ah ing a program is to attract such a constituency to document a need 
lor audi a program (baaed on the Kind of atatistical evidence briefly presented). 
Community constHuandes who wM support the program also need to be identified 
Tha aaparlanoe of tha aupport program for American Indians in the School of 
PUUic Health at tha Univefsity of Califomia at Berkeley shows what can be done 
TheMOram began in ign with a proposal submitted by the School to the Indian 
Health SiMvioa. The need for Indian people to carry out administrative roles in the 
SanHoa was da m on atra lad. An adviaory bwrd of Indian tnbal leaders was set up 
Aatha piogrwn graduated Indians with pnfessional degrees who moved into im- 
portant dedakM) making poaitkxis, its reputatkm began to anract other Indian 
atudanta. A atrono network of alumni, with whom the director of the program kept 
in ctoaa contact, natoed to spread word of the opportunities available. The pro- 
gram oflared aMdal support and created role models. In the years since 1971. 
mprogram at u arlwleyhas graduated some 130 Indians with the M.P.H. degree 
Tha federal government has helped to provkto motivation for Amencan Indian 
atudents through its support of feNowships in c^in areas. The felkywship pro- 
gram aupportad by the Office of Indian Education in the U.& Department of Educa- 
ionhaaprtyvkM aupport fcK Indian students who warn to go into professional areas 
auch- as education, law. business administration, and natural resource 



Tha ladaral govsmment is one source of possible funding, although its resources 
lor human aervices have been severely cut in the past few years There are 
iMOurces within the Nctk>nal Science FbundatxHi tor improvement of mathematics 
and acience education at the pre-collegiate level, and for improvement of mstruc- 
tton at colleges arid universittes with significant minonty enrollments The re- 
quirements for at least 20% enrollment of a single minority group disqualify most 
institutions with Indian students from participating on the basis of small enrollment 

Privala foundations provide another source of funding. The Phelps-Stokes Fbun- 
datk>n m Washington, D.C., serves as a clearinghouse for information on funding 
sources of particular interest in Indian projects Although the ttme and effort re- 
quired to devek>p a fun proposal and go through the negotiation process to achieve 
OutsMa fundirH} for an academic program represent a ma|Or investment, the result 
can provkla aighificant motivation tor Indian students. 

Tlia higher level of representatm of American Indian students in professional 
Mds of graduate study such as education 'and law. indicates the importance of 
federal finartcial assistance for Indian students in those areas Counselors and 
tMChan at ttte high.achool and college level must make a special effort to be aware 
of tha apedal progr a m s and aources of funding available tor Indian students. Three 
major acholarship programs about which Indian students should have knowledge 
aie: American Indian SdK>larships, Inc., in Albuquerque, New Mexico, the Indian 
FsMfwihip Program in the U.S. Department of Education, and the Ford Fbunda- 
tton Feltowahipa for Minorities. 

Wlial loto ahouM ta ac hai a play In mothrating atudents? 

It la aapndally knportant that teachers begin to direct talented students toward 
graduate educatton at the freshman and sophomore level in hioh school Those 
who wish to attract highly quaKfied Indian high school students irib undergraduate 
p rogr a m s shouki begin to work with college recruiters in making personal contact 
.wUh high school teadierB in areas that serve significant numt>ers of Indian students 

A model for motivatton involves a series of personal contacts developed among 
teachers from the juntor and senior high school tovel to the college level to the 
graduate level. A highly significant factor in the decision of students who go on 
n ooNage is ttie influence of a teacher in high school. Certain key teachers in high 
achool should be ktontified and asked to work with and encourage their most pro- 
mising atudanis to Oo on wHh their academic careers. When students can be assign- 
ed to specialty trained teachers in college for academic advising, the likelihood 
of sucoass and completton of deorees in college is enhanced 

Ona asample of cooperative wort is that of Northern Arizona University in 
nagataff. which haa "adopted" Tuba City High School Several faculty members 
from NAU are wortdng on the devetopment of college preparatory courses at TUba 

^^^^fian ooiage faculty are willing to begin to ktontify their students who show pro- 
miae of suooeeding in graduate school, and communk:ale this intormation to faculty 
memtwr s at instituttons to wfuch students apply tor graduate work, it is more likely 
thai tttoaa students wiH apply and will be admitted to graduate school. A typical 
way In which non-tndian students get into graduato school is kiy references from 
fBMy mambart. What is known aa the "Oto Boy Network" in graduate admis- 
atone can be put to work tor Indian students if faculty take an intorest in toentifying 
thoea atudanta Tha Ford Foundatton has funded a prefect to create this kind oi 
networtc among a group of tt InstHuttons* 2 Indian junior colleges. 4 pnmanly 
un d afgra d uata stala ooNegaa and universities, and 5 maior state universities with 
laiga graduate programs. A central office encourages the devetopment uf faculty 
natwortcB through oonferenoea and referrals of students identified by faculty at 
undefyaduato institutiorts. 

The tasy to graduato study is personal encouragement by teachers at all levels 
of educatton. T eac h e r s ahouto give advice that directs the student to college 
preparatory courses in reading, wnting. languages, mathematics, and science 
oour a aa. Thia meana that teachers and counsetors must have the idea that graduate 
aducatlon ia a vial>to optton and a potentially rewarding financial endeavor for thetr 
Students. It also entails the realization that ^aduate education is not necessary 
for aN students. Itechers and counsetors must judge ftom thPir own experience 
t >^ laeducattonwtiethef the students they are counseling are indeed will- a 
1^ |^(^^ ^^^^ ^ mteUectual commitment that graduate school demands ^ 

uK^j^p^ Information contact Ef^CRESS, Box 3AP, Naw Mexico Stata Univaraity, Ua Crucaa, N.IM, 88003-0042 (SOS) 64e-2623 
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fwiM can* moian msae ano eonNnufmpee jDvgin io moviwie maw youno 
peopla tOtaaatcflfadtiate aducatlofi? ' 

IHokM and communities need to determine their, own raquiramento for trained- 
persons to provide skins to solve imnfsdiate problems. They need to oonstoer ways 
to deal with tong range goals arid obiectives. 

The American Indian Center at UCLA conducted a survey of Indian tribal of- 
fk:es, colleges and universities, community groups, and federal and state agen- 
cies dealing with Indian peopto. The intent of ihe survey was to assess the needs 
that tribes, communities, and urban groups want met. The educattonal needs moat 
often expressed were for professional expertise in tribal planning. A know l e d ge 
of business administratton was the second major prtority. Teaching came in as a 
third priority College teaching, a mafor career ot)iective for graduate education 
m academic subjects, was hanlly menttoned at all. 

Tnbes and cornmunities are nuiior constituencies of educattonal inatituttona Many 
already support their own junior colleges, and in some states they represent 
Sizeable populations which shouki be able to make demands on instituttons of 
higher education within their states. To be effective in these denuinds however, 
they need to took at their own requirements tor the skills which they wish trained 
persons to possess. They also need to constoer ways to deal with long range group 
goals and objectives. The major comments about college educatton froifn tribal 
leadc -s were that there is a greater need for career education and training for prac- 
tical skills. Many responses from tribal offtoials indicated that they felt that college 
stressed abstract ideas, and dkt not give young peopto an understanding of the 
practtoal day-to-day concerns of the real work! 

The responses of tnbal officials indicato a basic prot>tom with motivating Indian 
students into graduate education. Because tribal toaders feel tfwt college does 
not adequately prepare students to deal with practical situations on reservattons 
or in Indian communities, Indian students era sometime confronted with the situa- 
tion of going away to college and not beirig abto to find a job when ttiey ratum horne. 

Tribes and communities need to consider what tneir own needs are for profas- 
sionat expertise in their own merrtoers. Ttiey shouki took to the importance of train- 
ing tribal members to translate needs to the non-i ^dian worto wHhin wfilch tril)es 
must operatT Some Indian peopto must be abto to serve as bridges between their 
own groups and the non-Indian worto. Tfiey need to understand the process tyy 
whtoh the non-Indian worto operates. They can best do that by understanding the 
educational process which non-Indian professtonal peopto have tieen through. 

Tnbes can contribute to the process of motivatton tyy provtoing schotorship sup- 
port for college educatton, including graduato education. Moat do ao now. They 
shouto also see that their own community coleges or colleges in neighbortog com- 
munities can upgrade the educattonal opportunities of trittal memliers andmake 
a commitment to encourage young people to become college teachers tyy promis- 
ing |obs where possible They might set up toan furtos on the model of for^veat>to 
toans For example, students who come back to the reservatton to toacn wouto 
t)e forgiven a certain part of the loan for each year of service. Most of all. tribes 
have to see that the development of human resources, their most important asset, 
IS necessary to long-range development plans They must realize that trit>al , 
members can benefit the tnbe by being able to teach their college-level skills to « 
future generations { 

Are there any easy answers? 

There are no auick and easy tips to motivating Indian students into graduate 
education The decision to make a commitment of time and money to graduate 
training, particularly at the doctoral level, and the ability to succeed in such a pro- 
gram, IS affected tjy a numt>er of factors: parental and peer encouragement, 
awareness of career options, role models, adequate academic preparatton at the 
high school and undergraduate level, and adequate financial and academic sup- 
port services at the graduato level, fsto one factor can t>e toentified as most impor- 
tant. Any attempt -to motivate stjdents t>y addressing one of these factors must 
be undertaken with the awareness that all are related. 
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